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"Research  is  beginning  to  tell  us  what  common 
sense  has  always  told  us,  namely,  people  grow,  flourish, 
and  develop  much  more  easily  when  in  relationship  with 
someone  who  projects  an  inherent  trust  and  belief  in  their 
capacity  to  become  what  they  have  the  potential  to  become." 

--D.E.  Hamachek,  1968 

Thank  you  ,  Donal  d  . 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relation- 
ship between  Teacher  Effectiveness  Training  and  pupil  self- 
concept,  locus  of  control  and  attitude.     Teacher  Effectiveness 
Training  (TET)  is  a  commercially  distributed  course  for 
teachers,  developed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  communica- 
tion between  teachers  and  students  and  decreasing  problems 
in  the  classroom.     Past  research  on  TET  has  concentrated 
primarily  on  showing  that  teachers  can  be  trained  in  this 
teaching  model    and   that  their  communication  with  students 
can  be  improved.     Research  measuring  the  effect  this 
communication  model  has  on  students  is  very  limited.  This 
study  tested  the  following  three  hypotheses: 

1.  Students  in  classrooms  with  teachers  who  have 
been  trained  in  TET  will  show  a  positive  change 
in  self-concept. 

2.  Students  in  classrooms  with  teachers  who  have 
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been  trained  in  TET  will  show  greater  internal 
1 ocus  of  control . 

3.     Students  in  classrooms  with  teachers  who  have 
been  trained  in  TET  will  show  an  increase  in 
positive  attitude  towards  school. 

Six  third-,  fourth-  and  fifth-grade  teachers  at  P.K. 
Yonge  Laboratory  School  and  their  pupils  participated  in 
the  study.     Three  of  the  teachers  were  trained  in  TET  and 
they,  along  with  their  intact  classes,  served  as  the  experi 
mental  group.     The  other  three  teachers  and  their  pupils 
acted  as  a  control  group. 

The  How  I  See  Myself  Scale,  the  Intellectual  Achieve- 
ment Responsibility  Questionnaire,  and  the  Battle  Student 
Attitude  Scale  were  administered  to  a  total  of  114  pupils 
in  September  1977,    A  posttest  using  the  same  instruments 
and  subjects  was  administered  in  March  1978, 

An  analysis  of  covariance  was  used  to  determine  whethe 
there  were  significant  differences  in  posttest  scores 
between  the  pupils  in  the  control  and  experimental  groups. 

The  results  of  the  study  indicated  that  pupils  in 
classrooms  with  teachers  trained  in  TET  had  a  significant 
(£<.05)   increase  in  positive  self-concept  and  attitude.  No 
significant  difference  was  found  in  locus  of  control  scores 
for  the  two  groups. 

From  further  analysis  the  study  revealed  a  positive 
relationship  between  TET  and  self-concept  and  attitude 

i  X 


towards  school  in  third,  fourth  and  fifth  graders  as 
measured  by  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale,  and  the  Battle 
Student  Attitude  Scale.     There  was  no  change  towards  internal 
locus  of  control  as  measured  by  the  Intellectual  Achievement 
Responsibility  Questionnaire  in  pupils  whose  teachers  had 
been  trained  in  TET. 

The  experimenter  concluded  that  teachers  who  have  been 
trained  in  TET  will  have  a  positive  affect  on  their  pupils' 
measured  personality  characteristics. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Purpose  of  the  Study 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  possible 
consequences  of  "Teacher  Effectiveness  Training"  (Gordon, 
1974)  on  the  student  characteristic  variables  of  locus  of 
control,  attitude  (towards  school,  teachers  and  peers)  and 
sel f-concept . 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
Our  public  schools  have  consistently  been  criticized 
for  their  authoritarian  structure.     They  have  often  been 
characterized  as  being  more  like  jails  than  institutions 
where  personal  and  intellectual  human  growth  can  occur. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  suggested  that  with  the  authori- 
tarian model,  teachers  spend  so  much  of  their  time  maintain- 
ing control,  disciplining,  coercing,  and  directing  classroom 
events,  that  they  are  unable  to  teach  and  students  are 
unable  to  learn. 

This  type  of  atmosphere  leads  to  a  situation  where 
individuals  are  encouraged  to  become  totally  dependent  on 
others  for  direction,  motivation  and  decision  making. 
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Furthermore,  such  student-teacher  interactions  may  lead  to 
poor  attitudes  towards  teachers,  school  and  other  students, 
and  to  low  self-esteem.     All  of  these  characteristics  are 
contrary  to  what  schools  are  intended  to  do. 

Educators  have  long  proposed  alternative  educational 
models  they  believed  would  drastically  alter  these  condi- 
tions.    They  have  proposed  models  which  reflect  a  more 
democratically  and  experi enti al ly  based  (Dewey,  1916), 
student  centered  (Rogers,  1969)  approach. 

The  most  recent  student  centered  or  democratic  model 
of  education  is  one  proposed  by  Thomas  Gordon  (1974), 
It  is  a  well  defined,  easily  communicated  approach  which 
promises  to  foster  independence,  improved  attitudes  toward 
teachers  and  school  and  better  sel f -concepts  of  students. 

Thomas  Gordon's  Teacher  Effectiveness  Training  (TET) 
is  derived  from  a  theoretical  framework  proposed  by 
Rogers  (1969)  and  Maslow  (1959).     It  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  capacity  for  positive  growth  is  inherent  within  the 
individual.     Both  Rogers  and  Maslow  suggest  that  a  "proper" 
atmosphere  is  essential   if  growth  is  to  be  fostered.  Rogers 
(1957),  in  particular,  has  suggested  that  within  the  helping 
relationships,  a  client's  personal  growth  is  brought  about 
by  the  same  specific  behavioral  interactions  which  are 
offered  by  the  therapist  within  a  therapeutic  relationship. 
These  behaviors  are  empathy,  positive  regard,  genuineness 
and  concretenes s . 
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Empathy  is  the  ability  of  the  therapist  to  put  himself 
into  the  client's  place,  along  with  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate this  understanding.     Positive  regard  speaks  of  a  deep 
respect  and  regard  for  the  other  person's  worth  and  his 
right  to  be  a  free  individual  growing  and  becoming  what  he 
needs  to  be.     Genuineness  means  the  degree  to  which  the 
therapist  is  able  to  be  honest  with  himself,  the  ability  to 
be  "real"  with  clients,  and  concreteness  involves  the 
clear,  direct,  and  complete  expression  of  feelings  or 
experience.     Involved  is  the  ability  to  be  specific  and 
fluent  in  communication  (Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967). 

Several   researchers  (Aspy,  1969;  Christenson,  I960; 
Heferle,  1971;  Truax  &  latum,  1966)  have  used  the  Rogers 
model  in  the  classroom.     In  doing  so,  they  have  demonstrated 
a  positive  relationship  between  the  model  variables  of 
teacher  warmth,  empathy,  positive  regard,  genuineness,  and 
concreteness  and  the  student  variables  of  achievement  and 
personality  change. 

Thomas  Gordon  has  developed  a  program,  based  on 
Rogers'  model,  to  develop  specific  skills  which  can  be 
taught  to  teachers  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
The  skills  developed  are  designed  to  increase  one's  pro- 
ficiency in  affective  communication  and  democratic  problem 
solving  and  to  implement  the  aspects  of  the  facilitative 
model . 
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Focus  of  the  Study 

Beginning  in  September  of  1977,  an  opportunity  became 
available  to  study  the  effects  of  TET  upon  student-teacher 
behavior.    At  that  time  a  program  was  initiated  at  P.K. 
Yonge  Laboratory  School  in  which  a  portion  of  the  faculty 
would  be  using  Gordon's  approach  and  a  portion  would  not. 
The  present  study  focuses  upon  TET  as  it  affects  students' 
self-concept,  locus  of  control,  and  attitudes  towards  school. 
The  changes  in  these  characteristics  were  reflected  by  their 
responses  to  standardized  measures  of  these  variables.  The 
dependent  variables  were  selected  because  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  of  prime  importance  in  a  student  centered 
model  of  educationo 

Dewey  and  Rogers,  for  example,  consider  internal  con- 
trol or  self  discipline  to  be  the  true  objective  of  education. 
Looking  at  the  variable  from  another  viewpoint,  Gordon  (1974) 
believes  that  external  control  has  deleterious  effects: 
"Each  time  a  student  is  made  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  he  is 
denied  the  chance  to  initiate  that  behavior  out  of  a  desire 
to  be  a  responsible  member  of  the  group"  (p.  248).  Locus 
of  control,  whether  one  feels  one's  fate  is  controlled  by 
one's  own  actions  or  by  other  individuals  or  events,  is  seen 
by  student  centered  educators  as  greatly  influencing  a 
child's  success  in  school. 

Attitudes  towards  teachers  and  school  were  considered 
in  this  study  because  they  are  seen  as  greatly  influencing 
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behavior.    Attitudes  are  predispositions  to  behave  in 
certain  ways.     Thus,  students'  attitudes  about  school, 
teachers  and  their  peers,  are  seen  as  influencing  how  stu- 
dents will  behave  in  school.     Based  on  this  definition,  the 
assumption  is  that  if  a  technique  is  available  which  changes 
students'  attitudes  about  school  in  a  positive  direction, 
there  will  hopefully  be  concomitant  changes  in  behavior. 

Self-concept  has  been  considered  so  very  important  in 
the  success  of  life's  endeavors  for  so  long  that  further 
pursuit  of  its  better  understanding  would  be  challenged  by 
few.     Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  moment  that  since  Purkey 
(1970)  has  illustrated  its  strong  relationship  to  school 
achievement  and  Pegg  (1970)  and  Organ  (1973)  its  positive 
correlation  to  locus  of  control,  it  is  of  central  impor- 
tance in  education  and  psychology. 

Theoretical  Basis  of  the  Study 
The  basis  of  this  study  is  self-concept  theory, 
particularly  that  of  Combs  and  Snygg  (1949)  and  Rogers  (1951). 
Combs  and  Snygg  describe  the  self-concept  as  that  part  of 
the  personality  which  contains  the  individual's  beliefs 
about  himself.     "The  self-concept  is  composed  of  beliefs  and 
perceptions  about  the  individual  which  are  extremely  impor- 
tant to  him.     It  is  that  part  which  lends  consistency  to  how 
he  perceives  himself  and  thus  determines  his  behavior"  (p. 
127).     Rogers  describes  the  self-concept  as  the  beliefs  the 
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individual  has  about  himself,  that  is,  ".  .  .  the  concept 
of  Self  around  which  he  has  organized  experience"  (p.  110). 
He  defines  the  self-concept  as:     "an  organized  configuration 
of  perceptions  of  the  self  which  are  admissible  to  awareness" 
(p.  136). 

It  is  the  belief  of  these  authors  and  the  present 
researcher  that  the  Self  is  the  most  important  aspect  of 
human  behavior,  and  where  any  significant  change  occurs  in 
behavior,  it  is  because  the  Self  has  been  affected  in  some 
way.     In  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  significant  change  can 
occur . 

Psychological  health  is  dependent  upon  a  strong  self- 
concept  and  movement  toward  psychological  health  is 
accompanied  by  a  positive  change  in  overall  self-perception. 
Rogers  (1951)  says  that  when  positive  change  occurs,  it  does 
so  in  three  general  ways.     The  individual: 


Perceives  himself  as  a  more  adequate  person, 
with  more  worth  and  more  possibility  of 
meeting  life.     He  permits  more  experiential 
data  to  enter  awareness,  and  thus  achieves  a 
more  realistic  appraisal  of  himself,  his 
relationships,  and  his  environment.  He 
tends  to  place  the  basis  of  standards  within 
himself,  recognizing  that  the  "goodness"  or 
"badness"  of  his  experience  or  perceptual 
object  is  not  something  inherent  in  that 
object,  but  is  a  value  placed  on  it  by 
himself.     (p.  139) 


The  first  type  of  change,  that  of  Self,  was  measured  in 
the  present  study  by  Ira  Gordon's  self  report  technique 
called  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale  (1968).     The  second  change. 


locus  of  control,  was  measured  by  the  Intellectual  Achieve- 
ment Responsibility  Questionnaire  (1965)  developed  by 
Crandall,  Katkovsky  and  Crandall.     The  third  type  of  change, 
that  of  attitude  towards  school  and  others,  was  measured  by 
the  Battle  Student  Attitude  Scale  (Battle,  1954;  Damico, 
Nines,  &  Northrop,  1975). 


Hypothesi  s 

The  present  study  examined  the  following  hypotheses: 
H-j  :     There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in 
reported  positive  feelings  about  self  (as 
measured  by  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale)  for 
pupils  in  classrooms  where  teachers  are 
practicing  TET  and  pupils  in  classrooms  where 
teachers  are  not  practicing  TET. 

Pupils  in  classrooms  with  teachers  practicing 
TET  will  show  no  significant  increase  in 
internal  locus  of  control   (as  measured  by  the 
Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility 
Questionnaire)  over  pupils  in  classrooms  with 
teachers  not  practicing  TET. 

H^:     There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in 

positive  attitude  (as  measured  by  the  Battle 
Student  Attitude  Scale)  between  pupils  in 
classrooms  with  teachers  practicing  TET  and 
pupils  in  classrooms  with  teachers  not 
practicing  TET. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  review  the  literature 
related  to  the  present  study.     Examined  first  are  studies 
dealing  with  the  facilitative  model  as  used  in  research  on 
teaching.     Next,  studies  relating  to  teacher  training  are 
reviewed,  and  last,  studies  pertaining  particularly  to 
Teacher  Effectiveness  Training  are  explored. 

The  Facilitative  Model  in  Teaching 
Rogers  (1961)  has  postulated  that  the  facilitating 
effect  of  an  interpersonal  relationship  is  directly  and 
significantly  related  to  the  amount  of  empathy,  congruence 
and  positive  regard  provided  by  the  helper  in  that  relation- 
ship.    Although  Rogers  was  originally  referring  to  positive 
change  in  the  therapeutic  relationship  only,  Rogers  (1969) 
as  well  as  other  writers  and  researchers  (Truax  &  Tatum, 
1965;  Aspy,  1969;  Carkhuff  &  Berenson,  1967)  have  found  this 
therapeutic  or  counseling  model  to  be  facilitative  in  all 
helping  relationships,  including  teaching. 

A  study  by  Diskin  (1956)  looked  at  the  relationship 
between  predictive  empathy  in  student  teachers  and  their 
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ability  to  maintain  harmonious  interpersonal  relations  in 
elementary  classrooms.     In  each  classroom  the  pupils  rated 
themselves  on  an  instrument  specifically  designed  for  this 
study  called  the  Detached  Observer  Scale.    The  scale  was 
designed  to  measure  the  pupils'  feelings  about  themselves. 
Students  also  rated  their  student  teachers  on  a  second 
instrument  designed  for  the  study  called  the  Participant 
Observer  Scale  which  measures  pupils'  feelings  toward  their 
student  teacher.     Student  teachers  then  predicted  for  five 
students  chosen  at  random,  how  those  students  would  rate 
themselves  and  rate  the  student  teacher. 

The  above  design  yielded  four  scores:     an  affective 
rating  derived  from  the  mean  rating  which  the  class  gave  the 
student  teacher  on  the  Participant  Observer  Scale,  a 
detached  observer  score  measuring  the  difference  between 
pupils'  ratings  of  themselves  and  how  the  student  teacher 
predicted  they  would  rate  themselves,  and  a  participant 
observer  score  measuring  the  difference  between  pupils' 
rating  of  the  student  teacher  and  the  student  teacher's  pre- 
diction of  that  rating,     A  final  score  from  the  Group 
Participant  Observer  Scale,  measure  the  discrepancy  between 
the  mean  score  of  affective  ratings  made  of  the  student 
teacher  by  pupils  in  the  class  and  her  prediction  of  that 
mean  rating. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  related  ability  to  main- 
tain harmonious  interpersonal  relations  in  the  classroom 
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to  (1)  detached  observer  plus  participant  observer  skill 
(r  =  .39),  (2)  detached  observer  skill  (r  =.28),  and  (3) 
participant  observer  skill   (r^  =  .36).     There  was  no  statis- 
tically significant  relationship  between  group  participant 
observer  skill  (£  =  .16)  and  ability  to  maintain  harmonious 
interpersonal  relations  in  the  classroom. 

The  author  concludes  that  student  teachers  who  score 
high  on  individual  predictive  empathy  are  better  able  to 
maintain  harmonious  interpersonal  relations  in  the  classroom. 

A  study  by  Christenson  (1960)  studied  the  relationship 
between  warmth  and  pupil  achievement.     He  tested  the 
following  hypotheses: 

(1)  Positive  affective  response  (warmth)  of  teacher 
is  positively  related  to  achievement  gains; 

(2)  Teacher  warmth  and  permissiveness  interact 
significantly  such  that  warm,  directive  teachers 
will  produce  the  greatest  achievement  gains; 

(3)  Affective  needs  of  pupils  interact  significantly 
with  teacher  warmth  and  permissiveness. 

Subjects  included  10  fifth-grade  classes  of  pupils, 
10  fourth-grade  classes  of  pupils,  and  10  fourth-grade 
teachers  and  10  fifth-grade  teachers.     The  author  devised 
his  own  permissiveness  and  warmth  scale  which  he  based  at 
least  partially  on  previous  research. 

Christenson  measured  affect-need  with  a  cognitive- 
affective  scale  devised  by  Delia  Piana  and  Gage  (1955),  and 
achievement  with  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills. 
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A  2x2x2  factorial  design  with  10  individuals  per  cell 
was  employed.     Eight  teachers  with  the  most  extreme  scores 
were  classified  in  four  groups,  two  teachers  to  a  group. 
The  four  groups  resulting  were  as  follows:     (1)  high 
permissiveness  and  high  warmth;  (2)  high  permissiveness  and 
low  warmth,  (3)  low  permissiveness  and  high  warmth,  and  (4) 
low  permissiveness  and  low  warmth.     For  each  group  of 
teachers,  10  high  affect-need  and  10  low  affect-need  pupils 
were  utilized. 

Christenson  reports  two  significant  results.     Pupils  of 
teachers  scoring  high  on  the  warmth  scale  scored  signifi- 
cantly greater  (showed  greater  rate  of  growth)  achievement 
in  vocabulary  and  arithmetic.     None  of  the  other  hypotheses 
were  substantiated. 

Dixon  and  Morse  (1961)  did  an  extensive  study  looking 
at  empathic  potential   (ability  to  predict  how  someone  else 
is  feeling)  and  teaching  performance  of  97  secondary  student 
teachers  and  over  2,000  pupils. 

The  authors  devised  an  assessment  inventory  to  collect 
predictive  data  from  the  student  teachers  themselves,  their 
supervisors,  and  their  students.     Responses  on  the  assess- 
ment inventory  were  made  on  a  five-point  scale  and  an  over- 
all  "E"  (empathy)  score  was  computed  by  summing  up  an 
individual's  standard  scores  on  the  various  questions  and 
securing  the  average.     The  students  were  then  asked  to  give 
a  rating  of  their  teachers  on  a  five-level  scale, 
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(1)  exceptionally  good,  (2)  quite  good,  (3)  average,  (4) 
somewhat  below  average,  and  (5)  no  good  at  all. 

Teachers  in  the  top  20  per  cent  "E"  score  group  and 
those  in  the  bottom  20  per  cent  "E"  score  group  were  com- 
pared.    The  top  20  per  cent  had  an  average  mean  overall 
score  of  1.59  as  compared  to  the  bottom  20  per  cent  mean  of 
2.70.     A  t  test  applied  to  these  scores  showed  significant 
differences  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence.     The  students 
saw  the  high  empathy  teachers  as  better  teachers.    The  same 
results  held  true  for  the  evaluation  by  supervisors,  but  no 
significant  difference  was  found  between  the  mean  overall 
sel  f-  ra  ti  ngs  . 

Self-ratings  of  the  two  groups  of  teachers  were  measured 
by  two  different  instruments  devised  by  Brownfain  (1952)  and 
Rasmussen  (1952).     These  instruments  also  measure  stability 
of  se 1 f -concept ,  and  student  teachers  who  developed  very 
positive  feelings  toward  their  pupils  were  significantly 
more  stable  in  their  appraisal  of  themselves  as  teachers. 

A  further  attempt  to  generalize  from  the  counselor- 
client  relationship  to  the  teacher-pupil  relationship  was 
studied  by  Truax  and  Tatum  (1966).     The  authors  investigated 
the  relationship  between  empathy,  genuineness,  and  accept- 
ance by  the  teacher,  and  their  effect  on  preschool  children. 
Twenty  preschool  children  were  measured  as  to:     (1)  total 
adjustment  in  preschool,  (2)  adjustment  to  the  teacher,  and 
(3)  adjustment  to  peers.     They  were  originally  tested  in 
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September  and  retested  in  April.     Specific  items  dealt  with 
frequency  of  initiation  of  contacts  with  teachers  and  peers, 
involvement  in  activities,  and  responses  to  the  parents 
upon  separation  in  the  preschool  setting.     Empathic  under- 
standing, unconditional  positive  regard  (warmth),  and 
genuineness  of  teacher-child  interactions  were  rated  by 
observers  on  a  five-point  rating  scale. 

A  further  measure,  the  Barrett-Lennard  Modification  of 
the  Relationship  Inventory,  was  given  to  teachers.  This 
inventory  tests  for  the  teacher's  amount  of  empathic  under- 
standing, degree  of  positive  regard,  degree  to  which  regard 
is  unconditional,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  teacher  is 
genuine  or  congruent  in  the  relationship. 

The  results  revealed  that  the  children  who  experienced 
the  greatest  frequency  of  teacher-pupil   interaction  showed 
the  greatest  change  in  school  adjustment       <  .05),  the 
greatest  positive  change  in  adjustment  to  the  teacher 
{£  <  .05),  and  a  nonsignificant  change  to  greater  adjustment 
to  peers.     Empathic  understanding,  when  measured  by  the 
Relationship  Inventory  (but  not  when  measured  by  observer 
ratings)  showed  that  the  greater  the  level  of  empathic 
understanding  of  the  child  by  the  teacher,  the  greater  the 
tendency  for  the  child  to  make  position  adjustments  to  peers 
(t^  =  2.44,  £  <   .05).     Unconditional   positive  regard  by  the 
teacher  toward  the  child  also  reflected  a  relationship  to 
greater  change  toward  overall  adjustment  by  the  child 


(t^  =  2.14,  2.  <  .05).     On  the  other  hand,  a  nonsignificant 
tendency  to  show  greater  adjustment  to  peers  (t^  =  1  .09,  £  < 
.30)  was  found,  and  no  significant  relationship  between 
genuineness  of  the  teacher  and  pupil  adjustment  was  dis- 
covered . 

The  authors  conclude  that  their  research  supports  the 
hypothesis  that  the  same  variables  which  have  been  shown  to 
facilitate  constructive  personality  change  in  a  patient- 
therapist  relationship  (empathy,  genuineness,  acceptance) 
are  also  affective  in  a  teacher-pupil  interaction. 

A  rather  extensive  research  project  by  Carkhuff, 
Berenson,  and  Kratochvil   (1969)  examined  the  effect  of 
parent  and  teacher  offered  facilitative  conditions  on 
student  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual  functioning. 
Subjects  were  80  fifth-grade  students,  their  teachers  (38) 
and  their  parents  (76  mothers  and  69  fathers). 

The  level  of  facilitative  conditions  offered  by 
parents  and  teachers  was  determined  by  the  subjects'  levels 
of  communication  as  expressed  on  a  written  response  to  a 
student  stimulus  instrument.     On  this  scale,  expressions 
relating  physical,  emo ti ona 1  - i nterpers ona 1 ,  and  intellec- 
tual problems  with  depression,  elation  and  anger  affect 
interacted  to  give  a  communications  score. 

Teacher  and  parent  responses  were  compared  to  those  of 
experts  and  rated.     Experts  who  rated  teachers  and  parents 
were  basing  their  overall  assessment  on  levels  of  empathy. 
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positive  regard,  genuineness,  concreteness ,  self-disclosure, 
confrontation  skills,  and  immediacy. 

Student  levels  of  physical  functioning  were  determined 
by  height-weight  relationship  and  physical  fitness  test 
scores.     Levels  of  emotional  functioning  were  determined  by 
the  same  indices  used  for  parents  and  teachers,  and 
intellectual  functioning  was  determined  by  the  fifth-grade 
CPA,  test  scores  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  an 
index  of  creativity-productivity,  and  a  42-item  questionnaire 
on  the  student's  achievement  in  various  areas. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  multiple  regressions 
revealed  that  none  of  the  correlation  coefficients  approached 
significance.     The  cumulative  effects  of  parent  and  teacher 
offered  levels  of  the  facilitative  conditions  on  student 
functioning  were  not  significant.     The  authors  suggest  that 
the  general  low  level  of  facilitative  conditions  offered  by 
parents  and  teachers  may  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
keeping  the  results  from  reaching  significant  levels, 

A  study  by  Aspy  (1969)  dealt  with  the  relationship 
between  the  level  of  therapeutic  conditions  created  by  the 
teacher  and  the  resultant  effect  on  achievement.  Therapeutic 
conditions  in  the  classroom  were  determined  by  tape  re- 
cordings of  the  teacher's  classroom  interactions  using  a 
scale  developed  by  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967).     The  sample 
included  eight  teachers  and  120  students.     Half  of  the 
students  in  each  class  were  male,  half  female.     Half  of  the  1 
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students  had  been  tested  for  relatively  high  IQ,  and  half 
for  low  IQ.     The  students  were  administered  five  subtests  of 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  during  September  and  again 
during  May  of  the  same  academic  year.     The  differences  between 
the  subjects'  scores  were  used  as  measures  of  a  student's 
academic  gain.     The  subtests  were:     (a)  word  meaning,  (b) 
paragraph  meaning,  (c)  spelling,   (d)  word  study  skills,  and 
(e)  language. 

The  teacher  ratings  were  determined  by  three  experienced, 
independent  raters,  and  the  mean  scores  for  each  teacher 
were  recorded  and  subsequently  divided  into  three  high  con- 
dition teachers  and  three  low  condition  teachers. 

The  result  showed  that  pupils  in  classes  of  a  high 
condition  teacher  (one  who  expressed  warmth,  empathy,  and 
positive  regard  and  congruence  to  a  high  degree)  gained 
approximately  1.6  years  over  pupils  in  classes  with  low 
condition  teachers  along  four  dimensions.     One  exception  was 
spelling,  which  did  not  differ  significantly. 

A  follow-up  study  which  replicated  the  above  research 
was  done  by  Aspy  and  Hadlock  (1967)  at  the  University  of 
Florida.     Similar  teacher  ratings  were  performed  as  in  the 
previous  study,  and  this  time  students  of  teachers  with  the 
highest  level  on  the  relevant  variables  gained  an  average  of 
two  and  one-half  academic  years  over  the  students  of  the 
lowest  level   teachers.     Students  of  low  level   teachers  were 
also  significantly  more  truant. 
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Aspy  (1972)  also  looked  at  the  relationship  between  * 
teacher  offered  empathy  and  student  achievement.     Six  third- 
grade  teachers  tape-recorded  interactions  with  reading 
groups  at  two  different  points,  approximately  two  months 
apart  in  the  same  academic  year.     Eight  four-minute  segments 
were  selected  randomly  from  each  teacher's  performance  and 
levels  of  empathy  were  anonymously  assessed  by  trained 
raters.     In  this  manner  the  group  was  divided  into  three 
high  empathy  and  three  low  empathy  teachers. 

Pupils  selected  for  the  study  consisted  of  the  five 
boys  with  the  highest  IQ  and  the  five  boys  with  the  lowest 
IQ,  as  well  as  the  five  girls  with  the  highest  IQ  and  the 
five  girls  with  the  lowest  IQ.     This  resulted  in  a  total 
of  20  pupils  per  teacher.     Mean  IQ  scores  for  high  and  low 
IQ  students  were  established.     Five  subtests  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  were  administered  to  students  during 
September  and  May  of  the  same  academic  year.     It  was  found 
that  the  levels  of  empathy  provided  by  teachers  in  their 
actual  classroom  interactions  related  positively  to  the 
cognitive  growth  of  their  students.     The  relationships  were 
statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 
There  was  significant  improvement  on  all  subtests  of  the 
SAT  except  the  one  on  spelling. 

Aspy  and  Roebuck  (1972)  reported  a  study  using  40 
female  teachers  of  reading  groups  with  students  having  IQ's 
between  90  and  120.     The  result  of  the  study  revealed  a  high 
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(£  <  .001)  correlation  between  positive  regard  and  higher 
levels  of  cognitive  functioning  as  measured  by  Bloom's 
Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives  (1956). 

Bloom  separates  the  cognitive  domain  into  six  levels: 
(1)  knowledge,  (2)  comprehension,  (3)  application,  (4) 
analysis,  (5)  synthesis,  and  (6)  evaluation.    Audio  tapes 
were  analyzed  to  determine  cognitive  domain  using  a  modified 
system  reported  by  Metfessel,  Michael,  and  Kirsner.  Teacher 
level  of  empathy,  congruence,  and  positive  regard  were 
assessed  using  Carkhuff's  scale,  and  Flander's  categories 
of  interaction  (1955)  were  used  to  assess  teacher  classroom 
behavior. 

Of  13  variables  investigated,  only  the  relationship 
between  positive  regard  and  cognitive  functioning  yielded  a 
significant  biserial  coefficient  {r_  <  .001).     This  relation- 
ship remained  when  the  data  were  separated  and  analyzed  by 
grade  levels. 

One  might  conclude  from  this  that  there  exists  a  rela- 
tionship between  positive  regard  and  higher  levels  of 
cognitive  functioning  or  that  teacher's  high  level  of  posi- 
tive regard  may  elicit  cognitive  functioning  beyond  memory 
and  recognition.     The  authors  suggest  that  positive  regard 
may  provide  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance  in  which  the  student 
can  afford  to  "risk"  being  wrong  by  openly  investigating 
ideas  and  conjectures. 

Aspy  and  Hutson  (1972)  investigated  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  promote  success  for  the  students  in  their  classes. 
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Success  promotion  was  defined  as  the  process  employed  by  a 
teacher  in  which  "she  attends  to  and  uses  the  student's 
cues  which  indicate  what  they  wish  to  do  with  class  time" 
(p.  57).     Aspy's  scale,  the  Teacher's  Promotion  of 
Children's  Achievement  of  Sel f -sel ected  Goals,  was  used. 
The  Success  of  Promotion  Scale,  Flander's  Interaction 
Analysis,  and  Carkhuff's  scale  assessing  levels  of  empathy, 
congruence,  and  positive  regard  were  applied  to  audio  tape 
recordings  submitted  by  the  teachers. 

The  sample  included  60  female  teacher  (10  from  each 
grade)  volunteers.     Thirty  (5  from  each  grade  level)  were 
rated  high  (3.0  or  above)  in  success  promotion,  while  30 
(5  from  each  grade  level)  were  rated  low  (2.3  or  below). 

Raw  scores  for  each  group  on  each  variable  were 
transformed  into  T-scores.    The  variables  looked  at  were: 
Flander's  categories  on  praise,  criticism,  and  use  of 
student-initiated  ideas,  and  Carkhuff's  scales  on  empathy, 
congruence,  and  positive  regard.    The  Mahalanohis  D-square 
was  used  as  a  measure  of  distinctness  of  the  means  of  the 
two  groups  of  teachers  and  indicated  a  clear  separation  of 
the  groups  with  an  F-ratio  (6.53)  of  20.1421,  which  is 
significant  at  the  .001   level.     The  F  value  for  each  vari- 
able was  also  significant  at  the  .001  level. 

The  authors  suggest  that  the  characteristics  of  a 
teacher  who  promotes  the  child's  own  goals  include  the  use 
of  praise,  the  use  of  student-initiated  ideas,  avoidance  of 
criticism,  awareness  of  the  meaning  a  situation  has  for  the 
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student,  being  genuine  and  showing  positive  regard  for  the 
student. 

Hatch  (1973)  looked  at  the  relationship  between 
empathic  responsiveness  and  democratic  decision  making. 
Using  his  own  instruments,  he  looked  at  verbal  classroom 
behavior,  change  of  teacher  attitude,  and  change  in  stu- 
dents' perceptions  of  their  teachers.     Subjects  included 
first-,  third-,  fourth-  and  sixth-grade  public  school 
teachers  and  their  students  who  took  part  in  special  group 
sessions. 

The  study  confirmed  three  of  his  original  four 
hypotheses : 

(1)  Teachers  in  the  experimental  group  perceived 
significantly  more  change  in  themselves  to  child- 
centered  behavior  than  the  control  group.  Child- 
centered  behavior  was  defined  as  encouraging 
pupils  to  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
encouraging  them  to  make  their  own  democratic 
deci  s  i  ons . 

(2)  During  these  classroom  meetings,  classroom  obser- 
vations showed  the  experimental  teachers  to 
solicit  and  accept  student's  feelings  and  ideas 
more  than  their  control  group  counterparts. 

(3)  Students  of  experimental  teachers  initiated 
significantly  more  talk  in  the  classroom  group 
meetings  than  control  group  counterparts. 
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The  fourth  hypothesis,  that  students  in  the  experimental 
group  would  perceive  change  in  their  teacher's  behavior 
towards  chi 1 d-centeredness ,  was  not  confirmed. 

Kerr  (1973)  did  a  study  suggesting  that  teachers  high 
in  acceptance  of  feelings  (positive  regard)  and  ideas  are 
seen  as  more  effective  teachers  by  their  pupils. 

Principals,  students  and  teachers  in  10  secondary 
schools  in  five  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania  were  asked 
to  identify  the  most  effective  secondary  teachers  in 
English,  mathematics,  science  and  social  studies  in  their 
schools.     A  sample  of  30  teachers  was  obtained.  Another 
list  of  teachers  whom  nobody  perceived  as  most  effective 
was  compiled  from  a  faculty  list,  a  nomination  list,  and 
random  selection. 

Teachers  in  each  group  were  observed  using  the  Flander's 

System  of  Classroom  Verbal   Interaction  Analysis.  A 

2 

Hotelling's  T    was  used  to  detect  significant  differences 
existing  between  the  patterns  of  the  two  groups.  Signifi- 
cant overall  differences  at  the  .05  level  of  significance 
were  found  to  exist  in  verbal  classroom  interaction  patterns 
of  teachers  perceived  by  principals,  students  and  other 
teachers  as  most  effective.     The  types  of  behaviors  signifi- 
cantly different  at  the  .05  level  from  other  teachers  are 
a  combination  of  the  following:     (1)  engaging  in  behavior 
which  communicates  an  acceptance  of  students'  feelings,  (2) 
using    more    encouragement  and  praise,   (3)  engaging  in  more 
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behavior  reflecting  acceptance  of  student  ideas,  and  (4) 
making  a  greater  use  of  student  ideas. 

The  Facilitative  Model  and  Teacher  Training 
According  to  numerous  researchers  (Bierman,  Sentelli, 
&  Carkhuff,  1969;  Aspy,  1972;  Brown  &  MacDougal ,  1973; 
Goud,  1975;  Long  &  Coleman,  1976)  teachers  can  be  taught  to 
use  the  facilitative  model. 

A  study  by  Staines  (1958)  showed  that  the  teacher 
could  alter  the  student's  self-concept  while  pursuing  normal 
academic  goals  of  teaching.     In  this  case  the  teacher 
studied  the  self-ratings  of  his  students  and  through  appro- 
priate types  of  comments  the  teacher  made  about  the  Self, 
he  was  able  to  change  the  self-ratings  of  students.  Statis- 
tically significant  changes  were  found  in  two  dimensions  of 
the  Sel f- -certai nty  and  differentiation. 

A  study  by  Berenson  (1971)  on  "The  Effects  of  System- 
atic Human  Relations  Training  upon  Classroom  Performance  of 
Elementary  School  Teachers"  also  deals  specifically  with 
training  teachers  to  be  effective  in  the  classroom.  Twelve 
student  teachers  underwent  a  25-hour  training  program  in 
human  relations.     Following  this  training  period,  these 
student  teachers  were  rated  significantly  higher  in  inter- 
personal functioning  by  classroom  and  college  supervisors. 
Specifically  they  scored  significantly  higher  on  a  situation 
reaction  test  and  utilized  significantly  more  positive  re- 
inforcing behavior  in  their  teaching. 
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In  a  study  done  by  Heferl  e  { 1 971 ) ,  student  teachers 
were  trained  to  discriminate  facilitative  and  destructive 
teaching  and  to  communicate  empathy,  genuineness,  and 
confidence  in  their  teaching.     Following  a  20-hour  inter- 
personal process  training  program  student  teachers  were  able 
to  both  recognize  and  implement  high-level  personality 
variables  such  as  empathy,  genuineness  and  confidence  in 
their  own  ability.     They  were  also  found  to  communicate 
better  with  their  students  than  those  who  had  not  undergone 
the  training  program. 

Aspy  (1975)  reports  on  a  study  where  250  classroom 
teachers  showed  a  significant  increase  in  interchangeable 
responses  after  five  minutes  of  didactic  training. 

Teacher  Effectiveness  Training 
In  1962,  Thomas  Gordon,  a  former  student  and  colleague 
of  Carl  Rogers,  developed  Parent  Effectiveness  Training 
(PET),  a  specific  training  program  to  teach  parents  how  to 
communicate  more  successfully  with  their  children.  The 
program  evolved  out  of  Gordon's  belief  that  many  of  the 
clients  he  saw  in  therapy  sessions  needed  to  learn  how  to 
communicate  better  with  their  children.     Parent  Effective- 
ness Training  teaches  parents  three  basic  skills  in  a  24-hour 
training  program  that  includes  lectures,  demonstrations, 
discussion,  and  role  playing.     The  three  basic  skills  taught 
closely  parallel  Rogers'  general  theory  of  basic  and 
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sufficient  conditions  for  therapeutic  change:  empathy, 
congruence,  and  positive  regard. 

The  first  of  the  three  skills  taught  is  "active 
listening."    This  involves  listening  for  the  feelings 
behind  the  words  expressed  by  the  speaker,  and  rephrasing 
the  message  in  such  a  way  that  the  speaker  knows  he  has  been 
understood  accurately.     As  in  accurate  empathy,  the  listener 
tries  to  understand  the  situation  from  the  speaker's  point 
of  view  and  is  able  to  express  that  understanding  clearly. 

The  second  skill,  "I  messages,"  reflects  Rogers' 
definition  of  congruence.     Here  the  speaker  checks  out  his 
own  feelings  and  expresses  them  as  clearly  as  possible  to 
the  listener.     "I  messages"  are  clear,  low-threat  messages 
of  an  individual's  needs  and  perceptions. 

Problem  solving,  the  third  skill,  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  healthy  relationships  are  not  without  conflict 
and  need  to  resolve  conflict  in  a  way  which  meets  the  needs 
of  all   concerned  as  closely  as  possible. 

In  conflict  resolution,  a  solution  is  sought  which  is 
mutually  acceptable  to  all  involved.     The  skill  avoids  the 
use  of  authoritarian  or  laissez  faire  methods  where  the 
person  with  the  most  power  wins  at  the  expense  of  others 
involved  in  the  disagreement.     This  skill  closely  parallels 
Rogers'   condition  of  positive  regard  in  that  it  reflects 
implicit  respect  for  the  other  individual's  ability  to  know 
his  needs  and  have  a  right  to  have  them  met  or  resolve  a 
way  to  meet  them. 
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Teacher  Effectiveness  Training  (TET)(1974)  is  a  30- 
hour  course  based  on  the  PET  mode!.     Its  aim  is  to  improve 
interpersonal  relationships  in  the  classroom  through  active 
listening,  empathic  communication,  and  by  teaching  the  child 
and  teacher  to  accept  and  be  responsible  for  their  own 
problems.     Skills  taught  include  facilitative  confrontation, 
which  results  in  little  loss  of  self-esteem  for  all  con- 
cerned, sending  congruent  messages,  and  being  honest  with 
onesel f  or  "real . " 

Gordon  believes  that  facilitative  communication  in  the 
classroom  frees  the  child  to  express  himself  accurately  and 
have  his  needs  met  more  directly.     In  this  way  he  becomes 
free  to  learn  at  an  optimal  level   (Gordon,  1974). 

The  research  on  TET  has  concentrated  primarily  on 
showing  that  TET  skills  can  be  learned  by  teachers.  Studies 
by  Cleveland  (1973),  Dillard  (1974),  Fine  (1975),  and 
Mortiz  (1976)  have  addressed  themselves  to  this  question. 
Since  this  study  is  concerned  with  changes  in  children  due 
to  their  interaction  with  teachers  who  have  been  trained 
in  TET,  this  section  of  the  review  of  the  literature  will 
look  at  the  effect  of  PET  and  TET  on  children. 

Effect  of  PET  and  TET  Training  on  Children 
The  research  on  PET  and  in  particular  TET  and  the 
effect  on  children  is  very  limited  and  primarily  found  in 
dissertation  research. 
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Stearn  (1971)  looked  at  the  relationship  between  PET 
training  and  resultant  changes  toward  a  democratic  family 
attitude  in  parents,  changes  in  attitudes  of  children  toward 
parents  who  had  received  PET  training,  and  changes  in  the 
child's  self-esteem. 

Three  groups  were  used.     The  experimental  group  was 
made  up  of  parents  who  responded  positively  to  a  PET  news- 
letter which  advertised  a  new  way  to  communicate  with 
children.     One  of  the  control   groups  was  made  up  of  parents 
who  responded  positively  to  the  question,   "Would  you  take 
PET?"  and  the  other  control  group  was  made  up  of  parents 
who  responded  negatively  to  the  same  question. 

All   parents  participating  in  the  study  were  given  the 
Traditional   Family  Inventory  Test.     The  Coopersmith  test 
on  self-esteem  and  the  Barrett-Lennard  Relationship  Inven- 
tory Scale  were  given  to  children  of  parents  in  the  experi- 
mental  and  control   groups.     The  experimental   group  had  a 
total  of  18  parents  and  33  children.     Control  group  one  had 
13  parents  and  25  children.     Control  group  two  had  14  parents 
and  26  children.     Each  parent  and  child  was  given  the  same 
test  at  8  and  14  weeks . 

The  author  reports  positive  gains  in  democratic 
attitudes  toward  the  family  in  the  experimental  group  parents. 
Children  from  parents  with  a  democratic  attitude  toward 
family  life  showed  gains  in  self-esteem,  whereas  children  of 
the  autocratic  parent  group  showed  no  significant  gain. 
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However,  the  experimental  group's  perception  of  parents' 
acceptance  was  low  to  begin  with  and  remained  low.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  relationship  between  democratic  attitudes 
of  the  parent  and  perceived  acceptance  by  the  child. 

A  study  by  Lillibridge  (1972)  looked  at  PET  and  change 
in  parents'  self-assessed  attitudes  and  resultant  change  in 
children's  perception  of  their  parents.     Two  instruments. 
The  Parent  Attitude  Survey,  developed  by  Carl  Hereford,  and 
the  Children's  Report  of  Parent  Behavior  Inventory,  developed 
by  Earl  S.  Schaefer,  were  administered  to  three  groups  of 
parents  and  their  children.    The  three  groups,  the  experi- 
mental group,  consisting  of  randomly  selected  parents  and 
their  children,  the  volunteer  group,  consisting  of  parent 
volunteers  and  their  children,  and  the  control  group,  were 
pre-  and  posttested  in  an  eight-week  period.     The  data  were 
analyzed  from  an  analysis  of  variance  format  (3x2x5)  design. 

The  results  showed  that  parents'  confidence  in  them- 
selves as  parents  and  their  acceptance  of  their  children 
showed  significant  change  in  a  positive  direction  at  the  .05 
level  of  confidence.     Although  not  statistically  significant, 
parent  variables  of  causation  of  the  child's  problems  and 
understanding  of  the  child  improved.     All  parents  who 
participated  in  the  PET  program  improved  significantly  in 
their  overall  attitude  towards  their  children  at  the  .05 
level  of  confidence. 
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The  two  control  groups  showed  no  significant  change  on 
any  of  the  five  scales. 

Children  of  parents  who  had  received  the  PET  training 
perceived  their  parents  as  more  accepting  of  them  as 
individuals  and  less  rejecting  and  more  generally  accepting 
of  them,  all  at  the  .01  level  of  significance.  One 
additional  variable,  that  of  hostile  detachment,  showed  no 
significant  gain  or  loss  for  the  experimental  group.  The 
control  group  showed  no  significant  gains  or  losses  on  any 
of  the  four  variables  measured. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  PET  program  changed 
parents'   attitudes  and  children's  perception  of  their  parents 
in  a  positive  direction. 

Huck  (1975)  looked  at  Teacher  Effectiveness  Training 
on  the  part  of  the  classroom  teachers  and  the  resultant 
attitude  change  in  the  students.     He  investigated  change  in 
student  perception  of  classroom  climate  between  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  single  school  year.     The  Classroom  Environmental 
Index  (CEI),  developed  by  Henry  Murray,  was  used  to  measure 
classroom  climate. 

The  sample  selected  for  this  study   was    20  classrooms 
of  which  10  had  teachers  training  in  TET,  and  10  with 
teachers  who  received  no  training.     The  latter  constituted 
the  control   group.     The  CEI  was  administered  to  the  experi- 
mental  group  prior  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  TET. 
Posttests  were  administered  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
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The  same  procedure  was  followed  for  the  control  group  with 
teachers  receiving  no  training  between  pre-  and  posttesting. 
No  significant  differences  were  found  on  any  of  the  hypoth- 
eses.    There  were  no  significant  differences  in  student 
perceptions  of  classroom  climate  in  secondary  schools  of 
TET  teachers  as  opposed  to  classrooms  with  non-TET  teachers. 
No  significant  differences  were  found  in  student  perception 
of  classroom  climate  in  junior  high  schools  where  teachers 
had  been  trained  in  TET  as  compared  to  classrooms  with  non- 
TET  teachers,  and  there  were  no  significant  changes  in 
perception  of  classroom  climate  in  senior  high  schools  where 
teachers  had  received  TET  training. 

The  author  suggests  that  more  positive  results  may  be 
obtained  in  a  similar  study  conducted  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  and  with  instruments  more  sensitive  to  the  variables 
to  be  measured. 

Carducci   (1975)  studied  the  effect  of  "I  messages"  on 
the  disruptive  classroom  behavior  of  64  fifth-grade  public 
school   students.     All   teachers  were  trained  to  deliver  "I 
messages"  and  commands  in  response  to  disruptive  behavior. 

"I  messages"  consisted  of  the  teacher's  description  of 
the  student  or  student's  disruptive  behavior,  the  teacher's 
feelings  in  reaction  to  the  behavior,  and  an  explanation  of 
how  the  student  or  student's  behavior  interfered  with  the 
teacher's  ability  to  have  her  needs  met. 

Commands  were  defined  as     explicit  orders  to  the 
student  or  students  to  stop  a  disruptive  behavior,  or  start 
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an  appropriate  behavior,  or  stop  a  disruptive  behavior  and 
start  an  appropriate  behavior. 

The  presentation  sequence  of  conditions  in  the  first 
class  was  in  a  reversal  design  sequence.     A  baseline  count 
of  speaking  out  and  out  of  seat  behavior  established 
data.     This  was  followed  by  a  return  to  baseline,  and  then 
by  a  comparison  of  the  "I  message"  condition  with  the  base- 
line (ABAC).     The  second  classroom  experienced  the  following 
order  of  conditions:     baseline,   "I  message"  condition, 
baseline,  command  condition,  and  a  final   return  to  the  "I 
message"  condition  (ACABC). 

Frequency  of  speaking  out  and  out  of  seat  behavior  per 
minute  were  recorded  during  all  conditions  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 

Classroom  #1:     Frequency  of  speaking  out  behavior 

during  "I  message"  condition  equaled 
6.1   per  minute,  compared  to  12.42  per 
minute  during  the  command  condition. 
Frequency  of  out  of  seat  behavior  during 
the  "I  message"  condition  amounted  to 
2.8  per  minute  as  compared  to  6.85  per 
minute  during  the  command  condition. 
Speaking  out  behavior  during  "I  message" 
conditions  averaged  2.32  and  1.88  per 
minute  as  compared  to  the  command  con- 
dition of  5.29  per  minute.     Out  of  seat 


Classroom  #2 
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behavior  during  "I  message"  conditions 
averaged  .71  and  .99  per  minute  as 
compared  to  command  condition  average 
of  1.17  per  minute. 
The  author  concludes  from  this  that  the  teacher's 
exclusive  use  of  "I  messages"  (to  the  exclusion  of  any 
additional  reinforcement)  was  more  effective  than  the  use  of 
commands  in  reducing  the  number  of  disruptive  behaviors. 

Galloway  et  al .   (1976)  reports  on  a  study  investigating 
student- teacher  interaction  as  a  function  of  teacher  train- 
ing.    The  research  was  conducted  at  a  Catholic  boys  home. 
The  relationship  between  a  "teacher-advisor  educational 
program"  and  change  in  student  self-concept,  attitude  toward 
classroom  climate,  and  other  behavioral  variables  such  as 
grade  point  average  and  absentee  rate  was  investigated.  Two 
training  methods  were  used:     The  Teacher  Advisory  Training 
Program,  and  Teacher  Effectiveness  Training. 

Twenty-seven  volunteer  teachers,  paraprofessional  s , 
and  administrators  were  randomly  divided  into  three  equal 
groups:     one-third  received  TET;  another  third  received  TAT; 
the  final   third  received  no  training.     Both  students  and 
teachers  were  given  the  Tennessee  Self-concept  Scale  and  the 
Classroom  Environment  Index. 

Although  the  F-ratios  on  none  of  six  analyses  investi- 
gated were  significant,  the  authors  report  a  statistically 
nonsignificant  positive  change  in  student  attitude  toward 
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classroom  climate,  student  and  teacher  self-concept,  and 
change  in  grade  point  average  and  absentee  rate  for  the 
TET  and  TAT  groups.     A  reduction  in  def ensi veness  for 
teachers  who  had  received  training  was  also  reported. 

The  National  Consortium  for  Humanizing  Education,  led 
by  David  Aspy,  recently  completed  a  comprehensive  study  of 
TET  (Aspy,  1977).     The  study  was  done  during  the  1976-77 
school  year  with  55  per  cent  of  randomly  selected  pupils  and 
their  teachers  in  grades  six  through  nine  in  schools  in 
Newport  News,  Va. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  only  the  evaluation 
summary  has  become  available.     This  summary  reports  that: 
(1)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  academic  year,  1976-77, 
students  of  TET  teachers  achieved  a  significantly  higher 
mean  on  the  Gates  McGinitie  Reading  Test  than  students  in 
similar  classes  with  teachers  who  had  received  no  TET 
training;  (2)  students  in  mathematics  classes  taught  by  TET 
trained  teachers  had  significantly  higher  scores  on  the  SRA 
Mathematics  Achievement  Test  than  students  in  similar 
classes  with  teachers  who  had  no  TET  training  in  that  same 
academic  year.     A  third  report  on  academic  gain  in  language 
arts,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies  on  the 
Newport  News  Criterion  Reference  Test  is  unclear  since  it 
does  not  report  these  results  in  relationship  to  a  control 
group  or  a  non-TET  teacher  group. 

Of  three  performance  objectives  pursued  in  the 
affective  area,  absenteeism  showed  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent 


for  students  of  teachers  trained  in  TET.     This  percentage 
was  based  on  the  previous  year's  absentee  rate.  Attempts 
to  measure  change  in  teacher-pupil  confrontations  and 
student  attitude  were  unsuccessful. 

In  summary,  these  conclusions  appear  to  be  warranted. 
First,  the  facilitative  model  seems  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive classroom  behavior.  Secondly,  the  model  can  be  taught 
to  student  and  in-service  teachers.  Finally,  though  there 
is  some  conflicting  evidence,  at  this  point  TET  holds  hope 
for  being  a  successful  and  useful  form  of  the  facilitative 
model  . 


CHAPTER  III 
DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  the  design 
of  the  study.     Included  are  the  hypotheses,  sample  popula- 
tion, treatment,  procedures,  instrumentation,  statistical 
analysis  and  design. 

Hypothesi  s 

This  study  was  developed  to  determine  whether  pupils 
whose  teachers  utilized  Teacher  Effectiveness  Training 
would  reflect  a  higher  level  of  self-concept,  locus  of  con- 
trol, and  positive  attitude  towards  school  than  pupils  whose 
teachers  did  not  use  that  technique.    The  following  three 
hypotheses  were  investigated: 

:     There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in 
reported  positive  feelings  about  self  (as 
measured  by  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale)  for 
pupils  in  classrooms  where  teachers  are 
practicing  TET  and  pupils  in  classrooms  where 
teachers  are  not  practicing  TET. 

Pupils  in  classrooms  with  teachers  practicing 
TET  will  show  no  significant  increase  in 
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internal  locus  of  control   (as  measured  by  the 
Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility 
Questionnaire)  over  pupils  in  classrooms  with 
teachers  not  practicing  TET. 

H^:     There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in  posi- 
tive attitude  (as  measured  by  the  Battle  Student 
Attitude  Scale)  between  pupils  in  classrooms  with 
teachers  practicing  TET  and  pupils  in  classrooms 
with  teachers  not  practicing  TET. 

Sampl e 

The  sample  of  this  study  consisted  of  pupils  enrolled 
at  P.K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School,  grades  three  through  five, 
from  September  1977  to  March  1978.     Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  third-,  fourth-,  and  fifth-grade  teachers  at 
P.K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  volunteered  to  participate  in 
a  Teacher  Effectiveness  Training  (TET)  workshop  and  agreed 
to  use  the  TET  model  throughout  the  school  year.  All 
pupils  of  teachers  not  trained  in  TET  acted  as  control 
group  subjects.     Since  classrooms  at  P.K.  Yonge  are 
equally  divided  according  to  sex,  race,  and  socioeconomic 
factors,  no  attempt  to  randomize  pupils  on  these  variables 
was  made. 

Volunteer  teachers  were  taught  TET  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.     Baseline  measures  of  pupils'  self- 
concept,  locus  of  control  and  attitude  were  administered 
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the  first  two  weeks  of  September  1977,  and  posttest  measures 
were  taken  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  March  1978. 

The  posttest  group  included  six  of  the  original  eight 
teachers.     One  teacher  in  the  experimental  group  resigned 
during  the  first  part  of  the  school  year,  and  an  additional 
member  of  the  experimental  group  chose  not  to  use  TET  in  his 
classroom  after  receiving  training.     This  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  46  pupils  from  the  study.    Another  six  pupils  were  lost 
because  they  moved  away  or  were  transferred  from  the  original 
teacher's  classroom.     Of  the  final  total  of  114  pupils,  12 
did  not  complete  all  three  instruments  because  they  were 
unavailable  for  posttesting  on  at  least  one  of  the  instru- 
ments c 

The  final  data  collection  then,  included  six  female 
teachers  (three  in  the  experimental  group  and  three  in  the 
control  group)  and  their  in-tact  classrooms  for  a  total  of 
114  pupils.     Pupils  have  only  one  teacher  in  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  grade.     The  ages  of  the  teachers  in  the 
experimental  group  were  56,  39,  and  31,  and  57,  37,  and  29 
in  the  control  group. 

Treatment 

The  independent  variable  of  the  study  was  Teacher 
Effectiveness  Training  (TET)  (Gordon,  1  974  ).  Teacher- 
Effectiveness  Training  is  a  commercially  distributed  course 
for  teachers,  developed  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
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communication  between  teachers  and  students  and  decreasing 
problems  in  the  classroom.     The  training  involves  the 
teaching  of  specific  skills  during  a  30-hour  integrated 
didactic  and  experiential  laboratory  workshop,  which 
incorporates  the  concepts  of  empathy,  congruence  and  positive 
regard  as  discussed  by  Carl  Rogers,     The  skills  training 
focuses  on  three  major  areas. 

The  first  area  deals  with  how  the  teacher  can  help 
students  with  personal  and/or  learning  problems  by  listening 
and  identifying  the  problems  accurately.     This  skill  is 
called  "active  listening"  and  involves  careful   rephrasing  of 
the  student's  comments  to  assure  the  student  that  he  has 
been  heard  correctly. 

The  second  area  relates  to  ways  the  teacher  can  communi- 
cate feelings  with  clear,  congruent,  and  low-threat  messages. 
These  messages  are  called  "I  messages,"  and  they  make  the 
student  aware  of  the  teacher's  feelings  and  needs. 

The  focus  of  the  third  area  is  to  facilitate  mutual 
democratic  problem  solving  for  one  to  one  or  group  conflicts. 
This  skill  is  called  "conflict  resolution"  and  it  involves 
clarification  of  the  conflict  through  the  use  of  active 
listening  and  I  messages.     Once  the  conflict  has  been 
identified,  both  the  teacher  and  student  list  possible  steps 
to  resolve  the  conflict.     Both  student  and  teacher  then  re- 
view the  list  of  possible  resolutions  by  eliminating  those 
resolutions  which  are  unacceptable  to  them.    A  common 
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resolution  is  picked  from  the  remaining  list  and  both  teacher 
and  student  agree  to  abide  by  itc 

The  text,  Teacher  Effectiveness  Training,  by  Thomas 
Gordon  (1974)  is  used  as  a  basis  for  workshops.    A  workbook, 
TET  Participant  Workbook  (Burch,  Miller,  Zener,  and  Arundel, 
1977),  accompanies  and  supplements  the  text.     It  provides 
articles  by  Carl  Rogers  and  Thomas  Gordon  on  effective 
communication  and  its  role  in  an  educational  setting,  plus 
specific  workbook  exercises  on  identifying  feelings,  being 
honest  in  communicating  one's  feelings,  and  identifying  and 
resolving  conflicts.     Tapes  of  counseling  sessions  providing 
demonstrations  of  the  specific  skills  being  applied  in 
various  situations  are  also  provided. 


Collection  of  the  Data 
During  the  second  and  third  week  of  classes  in 
September  1977,  all  pupils  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
grade  at  P.K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  were  asked  to  complete 
three  different  instruments.     The  Battle  Student  Attitude 
Scale  was  administered  by  each  teacher  to  her  class.  The 
other  two  instruments,  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale  (HSMS), 
and  the  Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility  Question- 
naire (lAR)  were  administered  by  the  experimenter  during 
regular  class  time.     Testing  was  done  during  a  two-week 
period  at  times  the  teacher  deemed  convenient.     The  identical 
procedure  was  followed  at  posttesting  in  March  1978„ 
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Instrumentati  on 
Locus  of  control  deals  with  the  degree  of  an 
individual's  dependency,  i.e.,  whether  they  attribute 
events  in  their  lives  to  the  actions  of  others  or  themselves. 
Individuals  believing  they  control  their  destinies  are  those 
with  internal  locus  of  control,  and  those  believing  their 
lives  to  be  determined  by  factors  or  agents  outside  them- 
selves are  defined  as  having  external  locus  of  control. 

Rotter  (1966)  developed  a  locus  of  control  scale  con- 
sisting of  29  items  designed  to  discriminate  between  internal 
and  external  locus  of  control.     Research  on  the  test  has 
shown  a  relationship  between  "i nternal i ty"  and  achievement 
and  mastery  behavior,  although  there  are  often  marked  sex 
and  race  differences.     Other  research  has  reported  correla- 
tions between  internal  locus  of  control  and  popularity, 
school  grades  (but  not  intelligence),  tolerance,  and  ability 
to  delay  gratification  (Crandall  et  al.,  1965;  Fagan,  1977; 
Bialer,  1961). 

The  test  is  sel f -admi ni stered  and  has  no  time  limit. 
It  consists  of  23  question  pairs,  using  a  forced-choice 
format,  plus  six  filler  questions  used  to  mask  the  purpose 
of  the  test.     One  point  is  given  for  each  external  statement 
chosen  and  scores  range  from  zero  (most  internal)  to  23 
(most  external )  , 

The  Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility  Questionnaire 

Crandall,  Katkovsky  and  Crandall   (1965)  developed  a 
scale  for  children  which  assesses  to  whom  they  attribute 
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their  academic  success  or  failure,  themselves  or  significant 
others.     Significant  others  are  those  persons  who  come  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  child  and  act  as  a  source  of 
external  control  such  as  a  parent,  teacher  or  peer.  The 
Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility  Questionnaire  (lAR) 
is  more  specific  than  Rotter's  I-E  scale.     The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  lAR  measures  the  child's  locus  of  control 
exclusively  in  intellectual  and  academic  achievement  situa- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  internal   (I)  score,  there 
are  two  subscores.     The        score  reflects  the  positive 
events  for  which  the  child  assumes  credit,  and  the  I"  score 
reflects  the  negative  events  for  which  the  child  is  assuming 
blame. 

The  original  sample  included  923  elementary  and  high 
school  students  drawn  from  five  different  schools.  Sub- 
samples  in  various  grades  were  third  grade  (N=102),  fourth 
grade  (N=103),  and  fifth  grade  (N=99). 

Test-retest  reliability  for  grades  three,  four  and  five 
after  a  two-month  interval  were  ,69  for  overall   "I"  scores, 
and  .66  for  "l"*""  and  "I""  scores.    These  correlations  were 
significant  at  the  .001  level  after  correction  with  the 
Spearman-Brown  Prophecy  Formula. 

Internal  consistency  was  determined  by  split-half 
reliabilities  for  the  two  subscales  using  eight  odd  numbered 
items  of  the  l"*"  subscale  and  correlating  them  with  nine  even 
numbered  l"*"  items.     The  same  procedure  was  followed  for  the 
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I"  subscale,  correlating  nine  even  numbered  items  with  eight 
odd  numbered  I"  items.     For  a  random  sample  of  130  children 
(third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades)  the  correlation  for  l"*^  was 
.54  and  I"  .57.     A  generally  low  correlation  between  sub- 
scores  (grade  three:     .14;  grade  four:     .11;  grade  five: 
.11)  reflects  that  the  test  measures  two  separate  orienta- 
tions and  Crandall,  Katkovsky  and  Crandall  suggest  caution 
be  used  in  using  the  I  score  only,  since  the  score  combines 
sel f -responsi bi 1 i ty  for  success  and  failure. 

Since  the  lAR  was  developed  to  assess  children's 
reinforcement  responsibility  beliefs  in  academic  achievement 
situations,  predictive  validity  was  assessed  by  correlating 
the  scores  on  the  lAR  with  academic  achievement,  grades,  and 
social  class.     The  subscales  were  found  to  predict  dif- 
ferently for  the  two  sexes  at  different  age  levels,  but  for 
grade  levels  three,  four  and  five,  the  total   I  scores 
correlated  positively  and  significantly  with  almost  all 
achievement-test  measures  on  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
and  with  report-card  grades.      Socioeconomic  Status  (SES) 
for  children  in  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  was  deter- 
mined from  father's  occupation  and  compared  favorably  with 
the  normative  sample  of  Hollingshead  and  Redlich  (1958). 
Although  highly  significant  correlations  between  social  class 
and  locus  of  control  have  been  found  with  the  Children's 
Picture  Test  of  Internal i ty-External i ty  (Battle  &  Rotter, 
1963),  Crandall,  Katkovsky  and  Crandall   found  that  social 
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class  accounts  for  a  very  small  portion  of  the  variance  in 
the  lAR  scoreSc 

The  Battle  Student  Attitude  Scale 

Attitude  was  measured  by  the  Battle  Student  Attitude 
Scale  developed  by  Jean  A.  Battle  (1954).     Battle  developed 
a  60-item  scale  which  measures  attitude  towards  self,  other 
students,  teachers,  school  administrators,  and  the  school 
as  a  whole.     There  is  an  elementary  and  a  secondary  form  of 
the  scale.     Scoring  for  both  forms  is  the  same  even  though 
the  elementary  form  has  only  58  items  as  compared  to  60  on 
the  secondary  form. 

The  validity  of  Battle's  Student  Attitude  Scale  was 
obtained  by  correlating  it  with  two  other  instruments  which 
were  attempting  to  measure  the  same  thing  (Lyman,  1941; 
Philips,  1951).     The  reliability  of  the  elementary  form 
which  will  be  used  in  this  study  was  estimated  using  the 
split-half  method.     The  obtained  coefficient  ranged  from  .85 
to  .88. 

The  How  I  See  Myself  Scale 

The  How  I  See  Myself  Scale,  developed  by  Ira  Gordon 
(1968),  measures  students'   self-concepts.     The  scale  is  a 
self- re  port  measure  of  how  a  child  views  his  body,  peers, 
teachers,  school,  and  his  own  emotional  control.     The  ele- 
mentary form  of  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale  used  in  this  study 
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specifically  measures  the  following  factors:  physical 
appearance,  interpersonal  adequacy,  autonomy,  and  academic 
adequacy . 

Reliability  was  determined  by  establishing  test-retest 
reliability  coefficients  using  a  sample  of  third  graders  and 
a  time  interval  of  approximately  two  weeks.     This  yielded  a 
test-retest  reliability  coefficient  of  .78.  Test-retest 
reliability  with  31  fifth  graders  over  the  same  amount  of 
time  was  .89. 

Construct  validity  was  determined  by  correlating  the 
How  I  See  Myself  Scale  with  Combs'   inferred  self-concept 
technique  (1959)  which  is  based  upon  the  use  of  trained 
observers.     The  observer  uses  a  mixture  of  interview,  pro- 
jective techniques,  and  observation  in  the  classroom  as  cues 
for  his  inferences.     His  inferences  are  quantified  on  a 
seven-point  rating  scale  leading  to  scores  on  perceptions  of 
self,  peers,  teacher,  and  school. 

Relationships  between  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale  and 
the  inferred  self-concept  technique  are  positive  but  low 
(from  .11   to  .39). 

Relationships  between  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale  and 
behavior  were  assessed  using  a  Point-Time  Sampling  approach 
modified  by  P.  Sears  (1963).  Each  pupil  was  observed  long 
enough  to  record  whether  his  behavior  was:  intent  on  doing 
on-going  work,  not  work  oriented,  or  oriented  toward  peers. 
Thirty  observations  were  recorded  for  each  pupil  during  the 
space  of  a  one-hour  class.     Classroom  observations  occurred 
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under  uncontrolled  conditions  such  as  during  lectures, 
during  small  or  large  group  discussions,  individual  labora- 
tory work  and  demonstrations.     Gordon  reports  that  despite 
such  uncontrolled  observations,  "which  one  would  expect  to 
have  serious  effects  upon  the  permissible  realms  of  class- 
room behavior,  there  is  a  low  but  significant  correlation 
between  all  parts  of  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale  (except 
Teacher)  and  observer  classroom  behavior"  (p,  38).  The 
Teacher  score  is  the  most  inflated  score  and  bears  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  inferred  self-concept.     The  author  suggests 
this  may  be  due  to  threat  and  social  desirability  and  there- 
fore least  useful  for  predictive  purposes. 

Statistical  Analysis 

Teacher  Effectiveness  Training  was  the  independent 
variable  in  the  study.     Self-concept,  locus  of  control,  and 
attitude  were  the  dependent  variables.     A  multiple  regression 
program  from  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences 
(Nie,  Hull,  Stei nbrenner ,  &  Bent,  1  975  ),  a  packaged  computer 
program,  was  used  to  analyze  the  data. 

Since  subjects  were  not  randomly  assigned,  the  pretest 
was  used  as  covariate  in  order  to  account  for  shared  variance 
between  pre-  and  posttesting. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


In  this  chapter  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  results 
of  the  study  are  presented  in  four  separate  sections.  The 
first  three  sections  correspond  to  the  three  major  hypotheses. 
A  fourth  section  reports  an  analysis  of  subscales.  The 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  subject's  pre-  and  posttest 
scores  on  the  three  major  scales  are  presented  in  Tables  I 
and  II. 

Hypothesis  1 

H-j  :     There  will  be  no  significant  difference  in 
reported  positive  feelings  about  self  (as 
measured  by  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale)  for 
pupils  in  classrooms  where  teachers  are 
practicing  TET  and  pupils  in  classrooms  where 
teachers  are  not  practicing  TET. 

Subjects  in  the  present  study  were  given  a  pre-  and 
posttest  on  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale.     Their  responses  to^ 
this  measure  were  then  submitted  to  an  analysis  of  covari- 
ance.     There  were  104  subjects  in  all   (44  in  the  experimental 
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Table  I 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the  Experimental  Group 
on  Pre-  and  Posttests  of  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale, 
Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility 
Questionnaire,  and  Battle  Student 
Attitude  Scale 


Mean 


SD 


HI  SMS 

lAR 

BSAS 


44 
46 
49 


Pre 
144.477 
23.130 
137.653 


16.376 
7.494 
16.541 


HISMS 
lAR 

BSAS 


44 
46 
48 


Post 
1  52  .955 

21  .565 
139.167 


18.348 
4.978 
19.109 
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Table  II 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the  Control  Group  on 
Pre-  and  Posttests  of  the  How  I  See  Myself  Scale, 
Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility 
Questionnaire,  and  Battle  Student 
Attitude  Scale 


N                   Mean  SD 
Pre 

HISMS                              61                 139.852  16.883 

lAR                                 62                  21.613  3.787 

BSAS                                 55                 133.200  16.071 


Post 

HISMS                               59                 139.695  19.579 

lAR                                 60                  22.017  4.409 

BSAS                                52                 128.538  16.117 
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group  and  61  in  the  control  group).     The  results  are 
summarized  in  Table  III.     Because  the  analysis  yielded  a 
significant  Rvalue  (e^<.05),  the  null  hypothesis  was 
rejected. 

Hypothesis  2 
Pupils  in  classrooms  with  teachers  practicing 
TET  will  show  no  significant  increase  in 
internal  locus  of  control   (as  measured  by  the 
Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility 
Questionnaire)  over  pupils  in  classrooms  with 
teachers  not  practicing  TET. 

Pre-  and  posttests  of  the  Intellectual  Achievement 
Responsibility  Questionnaire  were  given  to  104  pupils  (46  in 
the  experimental  group  and  62  in  the  control  group),  and 
subjected  to  an  analysis  of  covariance.     The  results  of  the 
analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  IV.     The  £  values  for  the 
I^  scores,  the  I"  scores,  and  the  total   lAR  scores  were  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level.     As  a  result  the  null  hypoth- 
esis was  accepted. 

Hypothesis  3 
H2:     There  will   be  no  significant  difference  in 

positive  attitude  (as  measured  by  the  Battle 
Student  Attitude  Scale)  between  pupils  in  class- 
rooms with  teachers  practicing  TET  and  pupils 
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Table  III 


Analysis  of  Covariance  on  Pre-  and  Posttest  of  the 
How  I  See  Myself  Scale 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Signi  f i - 

cance  of 
F 

Covari  ates 

10158.961 

1 

10158o961 

35 

.690 

0.000 

Main  Effects 
Group 

3323„363 

1 

3323.363 

11 

.676 

0.001 

Expl  ai  ned 

13482.324 

2 

6741  .160 

23 

.683 

0.000 

Res  i  dual 

27040. 902 

95 

284.641 

TOTAL 

40523.227 

97 

417.765 

I 

j 
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Table  IV 

Analysis  of  Covariance  on  Pre-  and  Posttests  of  the 
Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility 
Questi  onnai  re 


Source  of 
Variation 


Sum  of 
Squares 


df 


Mean 
Square 


Signifi- 
cance of 
F 


Covariates  426„412 
Main  Effects 


Group 
Explained 
Res  i  dual 
TOTAL 


9.461 

435.873 
1789.153 
2225.026 


1 

1 

2 
101 
103 


426„412 

9  .461 
21 7.937 
17.714 
21  .602 


24.072 

0.534 
1  2.303 


0  .000 

0.467 
0.000 
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in  classrooms  with  teachers  not  practicing 
TET. 

Subjects  were  given  a  pre-  and  posttest  of  the  Battle 
Student  Attitude  Scale.     The  sample  consisted  of  104  pupils 
(49  in  the  experimental  group  and  55  in  the  control  group). 
The  obtained  data  were  then  submitted  to  an  analysis  of 
covariance.     The  results  of  the  analysis  are  summarized  in 
Table  V.     Because  the  analysis  yielded  a  significant  £  value 
(£<.05),  the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

Analysis  of  Subscales 

An  analysis  of  covariance  was  done  on  several  subscales 
of  the  three  major  instruments.     The  following  subscales 
were  analyzed:     Academic  Adequacy  (subscale  of  the  How  I  See 
Myself  Scale),        and  I"  locus  of  control  subscales  (IRA), 
and  Attitude  Toward  Self,  Attitude  Toward  Teachers,  and 
Attitude  Toward  School   (all  subscales  of  the  Battle  Student 
Atti  tude  Scale)  . 

The  £  value  for  the  Academic  Adequacy  subscale  was 
equal   to  .038  (£<.05).     The  £  value  of  the  subscale  of 
Attitude  Toward  Teacher  is  equal   to  .017  (2^<.05).     The  £ 
values  of  all  other  subscales  were  nonsignificant  (see  Table 
VI). 

The  significance  of  the  results  presented  in  this 
section  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 


Table  V 


Analysis  of  Covariance  on  Pre-  and  Posttests  of  the 
Battle  Student  Attitude  Scale 


S  i  g  n  i  f  i  - 

Source  of         Sum  of  Mean  cance  of 

Variation         Squares         df        Square  £  £ 


Covari  ates 

1  0657 

.070 

1 

1  0657 

.070 

52 

.793 

0 

.000 

Main  Effects 
Group 

1836 

.777 

1 

1836 

.777 

9 

.099 

0 

.003 

Expl a  i  ned 

1  2493 

.848 

2 

6246 

.922 

30 

.946 

0 

.000 

Re  si  dual 

1  9378 

.973 

96 

201 

.864 

TOTAL 

31872 

.820 

98 

325 

.233 
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Table  VI 
F  Values  on  Subscales 


Name  of 
Instrument 


Name  of 
Subscal e 


F  Value 


Signifi- 
cance of 
F 


How  I  See 
Myself  Scale 

The  Intellectual 
Ach  i  e veme  nt 
Responsi  bi 1 i  ty 
Que  sti  onnai  re 

The  Battle 
Student  Attitude 
Scale 


Ac ad em i  c 
Atti  tude 


Attitude 
Toward  Self 

Atti  tude 
Toward  Teacher 

Atti  tude 
Toward  School 


4.415 

0.626 
0.098 

2  .655 
5.935 
2.784 


,038 

,431 
,755 

,106 
,01  7 
,098 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 


The  final  chapter  consists  of  four  sections.     The  first 
section  discusses  the  results;  the  second  section  looks  at 
limitations  of  the  study.     The  third  section  gives  sugges- 
tions for  further  research  and  section  four  includes  a 
summary  and  conclusions. 

Res  ul ts 

Sel f -concept 

The  test  of  the  first  hypothesis  produced  a  positive 
change  in  the  subjects'  measured  self-concepts.     In  other 
words,  when  teachers  used  TET  in  their  classes,  their  pupils 
experienced  a  positive  change  in  how  they  saw  themselves  in 
relationship  to  their  teachers,  and  friends,  their  own 
physical  appearance,  autonomy  and  academic  adequacy. 
Research  by  Galloway  (1976)  and  Stearn  (1971)  support  the 
contention  that  TET  has  a  positive  effect  on  the  self- 
concept. 

Since  Rogers  (1951)  suggests  that  movement  toward 
psychological  health  is  accompanied  by  a  positive  change  in 
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overall  sel f -perception ,  we  may  assume  that  the  change 
reported  in  this  study  is  an  indicator  that  children  in 
classrooms  with  teachers  using  the  TET  model  will  be 
psychologically  healthier. 

Locus  of  Control 

The  test  of  the  second  hypothesis  reported  no  change 
in  pupil  locus  of  control.     It  was  expected  that  pupils  in 
classrooms  with  teachers  practicing  TET  would  show  a  higher 
internal  locus  of  control  score  on  the  Intellectual  Achieve- 
ment Responsibility  Questionnaire  (reflecting  an  increase  in 
taking  personal  responsibility  for  both  positive  and  negative 
achievements),  over  pupils  in  classrooms  with  teachers  not 
practicing  TET.     This  was  not  the  case. 

At  this  writing,  the  author  is  not  aware  of  any  studies 
which  look  at  the  relationship  between  locus  of  control  and 
TET  as  measured  by  the  lAR.     The  lAR  measures  specifically 
the  degree  to  which  the  child  accepts  credit  for  his  own 
academic  failures  and  successes.     As  such,  the  lAR  is  a 
highly  specific  locus  of  control   instrument  when  compared  to 
Rotter's  (1966)  definition  which  has  been  more  generally 
adopted.     In  determining  locus  of  control,  the  more  general 
definition  includes  a  far  greater  range  of  situational 
factors  than  just  academic  achievement.     Bradley  and  Gaa 
(1977)  have  reported  research  supporting  the  domain-specific 
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aspects  of  locus  of  control.    Changes  in  the  lAR  scores  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  changes  in  social  achievement  or 
other  achievement  situations. 

For  the  reason  above,  the  locus  of  control  measure 
chosen  for  this  study  may  not  have  been  the  appropriate  one, 
at  least  for  reflecting  the  kind  of  locus  of  control  Rogers 
deals  with.     He  (Rogers,  1951)  speaks  of  accepting  personal 
responsibility  for  events  in  one's  life,  and  this  seems  more 
compatible  with  Rotter's  definition  of  locus  of  control. 

Atti  tude 

The  test  of  the  third  hypothesis  reported  that  pupils 
in  classrooms  with  teachers  practicing  TET  scored  higher 
(reflecting  a  more  positive  attitude)  on  the  Battle  Student 
Attitude  Scale  than  pupils  in  classrooms  where  teachers  had 
not  been  trained  in  TET. 

Attitude  was  defined  as  the  predisposition  to  behave  in 
certain  ways,  and  as  such,  a  positive  attitude  towards 
school  and  related  factors  can  be  viewed  as  a  desirable  goal 
for  education. 

The  Battle  Student  Attitude  Scale  measures  attitude 
towards  self,  other  students,  teachers,  school  administrators, 
and  the  school  as  a  whole.     The  present  study  resulted  in  a 
significant  (see  Table  V)  difference  in  overall  positive 
attitude,  along  the  above  dimensions,  for  pupils  whose 
teachers  practiced  TET  over  pupils  whose  teachers  did  not. 
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Two  of  the  three  subscales  subjected  to  analysis  (attitude 
towards  school  and  attitude  towards  teacher)  also  had 
significant  £  values  (see  Table  VI). 

Research  reporting  change  of  attitude  as  the  result  of 
the  use  of  TET  is  limited.    Huck  (1975)  reported  no  dis- 
cernible change  in  attitude  for  students  whose  teachers 
practiced  TET,  and  Galloway  (1976)  found  a  nonsignificant 
positive  change  towards  classroom  climate.     It  is  relevant 
to  note  here  that  the  correlations  between  the  How  I  See 
Myself  Scale  and  the  Battle  Attitude  Scale  on  the  pretest 
are  equal   to  .456  and  .546  on  the  posttest,  which  suggests 
that  both  instruments  measure  similar  factors.    A  positive 
effect  on  one  instrument  should  therefore  be  accompanied  by 
a  positive  effect  on  the  other.     This  was,  of  course,  the 
case . 

Although  caution  is  indicated,  the  positive  relation- 
ship between  attitude  change  and  TET  reported  in  this  study 
could  have  important  implications  for  education„     If  teachers 
practicing  TET  in  the  classroom  positively  affect  pupils' 
attitudes  towards  school  and  related  factors,  it  seems 
logical  that  such  pupils  will  also  behave  more  positively. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 
Because  the  training  in  TET  required  time  as  well  as 
personal  commitment,  it  was  necessary  to  use  volunteers  for 
the  experimental  group.     This  procedure  may  have  led  to  the 
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selection  of  teachers  with  initial  differing  capabilities 
and  biases.     A  future  design  might  deal  with  all  volunteer 
teachers,  some  of  whom  would  delay  their  training  and  thus 
act  as  the  control  group  for  the  duration  of  the  experiment. 
Ideally,  of  course,  we  would  hope  for  a  situation  in  which 
volunteering  played  no  role  at  all. 

Although  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  to  what  extent 
they  were  using  TET  in  the  classroom  (see  Appendix),  no 
further  attempt  was  made  to  measure  actual   level  of  facili- 
tative  interactions  with  pupils.    Thus,  no  measure  of 
facilitative  responses  such  as  those  designed  by  Truax  and 
Carkhuff  (1967)  or  Flanders  (1965)  were  used.     Use  of  such 
a  measure  would  have  given  a  clearer  indication  of  dif- 
ferences between  experimental  and  control  group  classroom 
i  nteraction . 

The  loss  of  two  teachers  and  their  students  from  the 
experimental  group  was  regrettable.     Although  their  removal 
was  unavoidable  and  warranted,  a  larger  pool  of  experimental 
teachers  and  pupils  would  have  added  strength  to  the  study. 

Suggestions  for  Additional  Research 
The  present  study  has  shown  that  teachers  trained  in 
TET  can  positively  affect  pupil   self-concept  and  attitude 
towards  school   related  factors.     The  following  are  sugges- 
tions for  additional  research  in  this  area: 

1.     The  exclusive  use  of  the  lAR  as  a  measure  of 
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locus  of  control  limits  the  general i zabi 1 i ty  of 
the  present  study  to  other  locus  of  control 
variables  as  measured  by  Rotter  (1966)  and  Nowicki  and 
Strickland  (1973).     An  additional  locus  of  control 
instrument  which  yields  a  locus  of  control  score 
not  necessarily  limited  to  academic  achievement 
would  add  a  broader  base  for  interpretation. 

2.  It  is  important  to  look  at  other  facilitative 
communication  skills  training  programs  besides  TET. 
A  comparison  of  TET  with  other  interpersonal  skills 
training  programs  for  teachers  is  recommended. 

3.  This  study  focused  on  the  effect  of  TET  trained 
teachers  on  pupil  affective  measures.     A  study  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  TET  trained  teachers  on 
academic  achievement  is  recommended. 

4.  The  effect  of  TET  training  on  other  social  indices 
of  adjustment  such  as  absenteeism,  conduct,  and 
peer  acceptance  may  show  a  clearer  relationship 
between  attitude  and  behavior. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  present  study  be 
replicated  using  a  randomized  design. 

6.  A  larger  number  of  teachers  for  both  the  control 
group  and  experimental  group  is  recommended. 

7.  A  classroom  interaction  analysis  of  teacher-pupil 
interaction  would  pinpoint  distinct  differences  in 
communication  between  control   group  and  experi- 
mental group  teachers. 
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Implications  for  Teaching 
The  results  of  this  study  and  the  related  research  have 
important  implications  for  teachers  and  especially  teacher 
education  programs.     When  the  teacher  uses  high  facilitative 
responses  such  as  I  messages,  active  listening,  and  problem 
resolution,  there  is  a  positive  effect  on  pupil  self-concept 
and  attitude.     The  results  of  this  study  point  to  a  need  to 
teach  these  facilitative  skills  to  teachers.     This  would 
require  that  teacher  educators  be  familiar  with  this 
facilitative  model  and  have  experienced  an  interpersonal 
skills  program.     Students  in  a  teacher  education  program 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  practice  these  skills  by 
being  involved  in  actual  field  experiences  while  still 
enrolled  in  a  teacher  education  program,  and  community  in- 
service  programs  would  make  these  skills  available  to 
teachers  now  teaching  in  their  respective  schools. 

Conclusions 

Always  maintaining  the  kind  of  caution  necessary  when 
dealing  with  a  study  of  a  very  limited  nature,  such  as  the 
present  one,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

1.  Pupils  in  classrooms  with  teachers  practicing  TET 
will  show  greater  change  in  positive  self-concept 
over  pupils  whose  teachers  are  not  practicing  TET, 

2.  Pupils  in  classrooms  with  teachers  practicing  TET 
will  show  no  increase  in  internal   control  over 
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academic  achievement  over  pupils  in  classrooms 
where  teachers  are  not  practicing  TET. 
3,     Pupils  in  classrooms  with  teachers  practicing  TET 
will  reflect  a  change  in  overall  positive  attitude 
towards  school  and  related  factors,  over  pupils  in 
classrooms  where  teachers  are  not  practicing  TET. 


APPENDIX 


T.E.T.  QUESTIONNAIRE  -  Experimental  Group 


The  following  information  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 
I  need  your  name  and  candid  answers  in  order  to  evaluate 
T.E.T.  as  accurately  as  possible.     You  will  be  assigned  a 
random  number  and  that  number  will  be  the  only  thing  to 
appear  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  and  future  reports.     I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  cooperation  you  have  given  me  and 
the  opportunity  I  have  had  to  work  with  you  and  your  students. 


Name 


Please  circle  the  phrase  which  most  nearly  approximates  your 
response.     A  blank  space  is  provided  with  each  question  to 
allow  you  to  give  comments.,    Also,  please  feel  free  to  add 
comments  on  the  back  of  this  form  or  an  additional  sheet. 

1.     I  attended  the  T.E.T.  course: 

a.    All  20  hours,  b.  between  20  and  15  hours,  c.  15  to  10 
hours,  d.  less  than  10  hours,  e.  less  than  5  hours. 

Comments:   


2.  Following  the  T.E.T.  course  I  felt  prepared  to  practice 
T.E.T.   in  my  classroom: 

a.  continuously,  b.  most  of  the  time,  c.  sometimes,  d.  once 
in  a  while,  e.  not  at  all. 

Comments:   


3.     I  have  used  T.E.T.   in  my  classroom  interactions  with 
s  tudents : 

a.  continuously,  b.  most  of  the  time,  c.  sometimes,  d.  once 
in  a  while,  e.  not  at  all. 

Comments : 
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4.     I  have  used  "active  listening"  as  defined  by  T.E.T.: 
a.  continuously,  b.  most  of  the  time,  c.  sometimes,  d.  once 
in  a  while,  e.  not  at  all. 

Comme nts  : 


5.     I  have  used  "I  messages"  as  defined  by  T.E.T.: 

a.  continuously,  b.  most  of  the  time,  c.  sometimes,  d.  once 

in  a  while,  e.  not  at  all. 

Comments : 


6.     I  have  used  "conflict  resolution"  as  defined  by  T.E.T. 

on  an  individual  basis  with  my  students: 

a.  continuously,  b.  most  of  the  time,  c.  sometimes,  d.  once 

in  a  while,  e .  not  at  all. 

Comments : 


7.     I  have  used  "conflict  resolution"  as  defined  by  T.E.T. 
with  my  class  as  a  group: 

a.  continuously,  b.  most  of  the  time,  c.  sometimes,  d.  once 
in  a  whi 1 e,  e .  not  at  all. 

Comments : 


8.  As  a  result  of  my  training  in  T.E.T.  I  have  modified  my 
classroom  environment: 

a.  significantly,  b.  to  some  extent,  c.  very  little,  d.  not 
at  all,  e.  any  changes  I  made  were  not  a  result  of  T.E.T. 
training. 

Comments : 


9.  As  a  direct  result  of  my  T.E.T.  training  I  find  I  am  less 
authoritarian  in  my  classroom: 

a.  significantly,  b.  to  some  extent,  c.  very  little,  d.  not 
any  more  or  less  than  before  T.E.T. 

Comments : 


10.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  changes  in  your  student's 
attitude,  self-concept  and  locus  of  control  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  your  training  in  T.E.T.? 

a.  to  a  great  extent,  b.  to  some  extent,  c.  very  little, 
d .  not  at  all. 


Comments : 


] 
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T.E.T.  QUESTIONNAIRE  -  Control  Group 


In  order  to  evaluate  TcE.T.  clearly,  I  need  your 
candid  answers  to  the  following  two  statements.     You  may 
be  as  brief  or  in-depth  as  you  wish. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  help  and  co-operation.     I  have 
enjoyed  working  with  you  and  your  students. 


Name 


1.  I  did  not  take  the  original  T.E.T.  course  at  the  end 
of  last  Summer  because: 


2.  Some  basic  ways  I  deal  with  "feelings"  in  the  classroom 
are : 
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